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FOREWORD 

THE only circumstance that one may 
plead for inditing a preface to this 
charming essay, is that by so doing, we 
may honor the efforts of one who has serv- 
ed well the cause of Poesy. Served well, 
say we, and this we mean. Some there are, 
those bearing within them the high fire of 
creative genius, whose desire and whose care 
is to give forth that verse which we call great. 
Others, with the fine poetic instinct, but lack- 
ing, perhaps the poet's vivifying impulse, may 
yet be the apostles of his beauty and truth. 
For by sympathetic explanation they may 
reach those who have ears to hear. Too many 
alas, are quite deaf to 

"the horns of elfland faintly blowing," 

and these are not to be considered, save with a 
kind of bewildered compassion. Poetry can 
no more be made popular with the multitude 
than could romance flourish amid the cold 
reason of the age of Swift and Pope. Beyond 
a certain point man will not wish to be im- 
proved. But among those who harbor the sure 
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perception of poetic merit, be that faculty de- 
veloped or undeveloped, the influence of such 
litterateurs as the author of this work, is un- 
deniably important; and this particularly at 
the present time. Never more than now has 
there been the necessity for keeping clearly in 
view the standards of great literary achieve- 
ment, in order that America may measure its 
intellectual resources in like proportion to its 
material ones. 

The author has chosen her group well. 
We may assert this categorically, quite con- 
vinced that the greater number of her poems 
would be included in any such scheme. They 
are the familiar landmarks of our literature. 
And yet fame alone has not sufficed as proof 
of supernal merit. Long search has revealed, 
one by one, those poems which, in the mind of 
Mrs. Starr, must take high place among the 
stately monuments of human thought. That 
she might better grasp the true significance, 
she has memorized each separate line. So, as 
always, inspiration serves as hand-maid to 
memory and in turn is served by her. It is a 

IV 
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severe test, but a true one. Only a thorough 
acquaintanceship bred of such a method could 
account for the inclusion of several poems un- 
deniably great, though most curiously neg- 
lected. To all save the scholar, Sylvester and 
Drayton are but names, and even the scholar 
is apt to over-look their great abilities amid 
figures of greater renown. Yet who can read 
their best Sonnets and deny them a place such 
as they merit? 

It is in trouvailles of this sort that we must 
rejoice. And the chief merit of Mrs. Starr's 
essay must be that it lends to poetical re- 
search the joy of appreciation ; the joy of dis-^ 
covery. Beauty in an unfamiliar spot is thrice 
beautiful I 

The ultimate selection of works is but a 
means to the end ; there may exist differences 
of opinion in respect of artistic merits. But 
so long as this quest for the poetic ideal is 
pursued with diligence, the end must be the 
same. And this end we would all do well to 
attain. 
September xgax H. G. 
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BEYOND THE SUNSET 

OF all the gifts to mind, 'body and 
soul which our infinite Creator has 
bestowed upon his children, no 
treasure, no inheritance, has ever been 
more precious to man than his power to 
remember. 

It rests with us whether this divine priv- 
ilege becomes a source of happiness or a 
source of misery. 

The memory can become a sparkling 
spring, rich in refreshment and beauty; or 
a pool dark and dank from which the soul 
shrinks in horror. 

It rests with you, just what at the close 
of life you intend shall be the quality of 
your memories. 

There is no limit to the accumulative 
and constructive power of the memory. 
No more baneful fallacy wa§ ever foisted 
upon credulous and mentally slothful man 
than the oft-repeated dictum that with in- 
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creasing age the memory becomes more 
and more jnert, losing its grip day by day 
until at last it degenerates into a dreary 
lodgment for the trivialities of early 
youth. 

If you desire this to be your portion, it 
will come only too easily. The memory 
can become like a thing accursed, a pes- 
tilential marsh into which the soul sinks, 
day by day, in helpless inertia, ending with 
the final dissolution. 

This, however, is not nor has it ever 
been in the divine order. The memory 
grows with its use, and in that use what 
joy! There is no more precious manner 
of spending the odd moments of this, our 
dear earthly life^— moments in and be- 
tween the big tasks of the day — than to 
drink from the nectar of the poets. Their 
joyous elixir exhales an aroma which sur- 
charges the whole of one's being. The 
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gods decreed that man's thirst of soul 
should not go unsatisfied. 

So now I am sending you a list of 
poems which I have chosen to think of as 
a necklace of pearls. I have purposely se- 
lected short poems and I believe it is right 
that you should know just the method I 
used in this most dear occupation, for 
nothing I have done has brought me great- 
er happiness than the gathering together 
of these treasures. I have been many 
months making the list. It would, of 
course, have been a simple task to have 
gathered together a certain number of Im- 
mortal Poems and placed them in a note- 
book for reference. That might have 
taken me a week, but my plan was that no 
poem should be placed upon my list until 
it had been memorized. 

I have longed to come to you bearing 
gifts which would permanently adorn your 

3 
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soul ; so I resolved one still night that my 
necklace of lustrous pearls, strung upon 
a golden cord as old as time and as en- 
during as eternity, should be placed in 
your keeping, never to be taken from you. 

Where was I to find the Golden Cord — 
one whose gleams would give new lustre 
to my jewels, one that would be endur- 
ing and eternally strong ? 

I opened the great still Book that lay 
upon my table and silently rustled the 
pages. My heart was searching for cer- 
tain words which for years had made my 
steps plain and in these words, in the 
121st Psalm of David, I found my Golden 
Cord. This great song seemed to express 
more simply and more directly than all 
others my faith in God and my belief in 
the Divine guidance of human destiny. 

In the Odyssey I found my fitting pen- 
dant in the immortal lines, "Come, O my 
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friends." It still burned with the heart's 
blood color of the ruby, as if but yester- 
day it had rested upon the breast of Helen 
of Troy. 

With these two I set forth. Hear just 
how the joyousness went on! 

I wish it to be borne in upon your mind 
that I have never had an unusual mem- 
ory; in fact, when I began to make my 
mental library of poems, my memory 
seemed to have lost much of that quick 
power of acquisition with which it must 
be endowed if it is to be brought back to 
the alertness of youth. I felt as if my 
memory had been worn smooth — as if 
what I read just slipped noiselessly across 
my consciousness and then vanished for 
good and all. There were no sharp, 
sparkling steel-like points in my brain, 
when it came to the use of that faculty, 
and when I realized what a gigantic task I 

5 
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had set for myself — ^the collecting and 
memorizing of fifty poems, some of them 
immortal, some mere fragments from 
masterpieces, some selections from mod- 
em verse, I was appalled at my temerity. 
Yet I resolutely walked on, wearing the 
Golden Cord about my neck. 

When I allowed myself to think of my 
fearful limitations, I felt all the force of a 
despondent mental gravitation dragging 
my soul back into what the world has con- 
sidered right and so ordered — ^middle-aged 
inertia, middle-aged acquiescence to the 
ravages of time and the extinction of all 
ambition. And yet, when I filled my soul 
with the divine words of David, when I 
did really "Lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills," when I did stand, as it were, on 
the summit of creation and look back into 
the vast ages of man, to the shores of 
Ulysses' sea, I seemed to catch the gleam 

6 
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of an undying light, as if he were still 
calling — and calling to me — ^to believe 
that "It is not too late to seek a new 
world!'' 

So I started out to find that newer, bet- 
ter, happier world. 

This was my simple little plan. I wrote 
down on a beautiful white sheet of paper 
the words of my Psalm and of the call of 
Ulysses. Then I memorized them. After 
that, on a separate sheet, I wrote down the 
words of the next poem and this bit of 
paper I took with me everywhere. I tuck- 
ed it into jny sleeve with evening gowns, 
I slipped it into my blouse at breakfast, 
and every now and then I would find an- 
other line sticking to my memory. But 
do not think it was easy. Sometimes, in 
fact at the beginning two lines a day would 
be all that I even hoped to accomplish. 
After the poem was memorized, and not 

7 
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before, it was placed on my great white 
sheet of paper. Can you not see how 
empty that long space looked! And yet 
— and yet — ^the marvel of it all has been 
that the sheet of paper gradually grew too 
small; the list went on beyond the fifty, 
on to sixty, and there is no telling now 
where it will end ! As I learned the poems, 
the effort became less and less laboured; 
and now — O, if you would but believe 
that you can do the same ! I need spend 
but little time on the labour of memoriz- 
ing, after one or two readings, and O, be- 
lieve that no matter how many mile posts 
you may have passed, *7/ is not too late 
to seek a newer world / " 

What fear could I have for "the great 
loneliness''? It brings no fears for me. 
How can it have, for a universe of glory 
has become a part of my very being, and 
even death itself can not take this from 

8 
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me, for when I go farther on, shall I not 
live as the immoral Keats tells us the 
Poets live? 

''Bards of passtcm and of mirth 
Ye have left your souls cm earth 
Ye have souls in Heaven too 
Double-lived in r^ons new." 

I was facing an absolutely blank wall 
when I began my joying with the Poets; 
nothing but a blank wall Black, and it 
seemed of infinite thickness — ^that wall. 
Every occupation which had fomied the 
happiness of my very splendid life was cut 
off. 1 was told that 1 must rest absolute- 
ly, for no one dared to say how long. No 
books, no music, not even work in my 
dear garden, nor the intercourse of pre- 
cious friends — ^all was shut out by that 
wall! And then with my eyes on The 
Everlasting Hills, with my quickened 
faith in God's eternal promise not to de- 

9 
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sert us, with the flame of Ulysses burning 
in my soul, I made ready to smash through 
in some sort of a way to the other side of 
that dread barrier ! 

O, dear God — ^how I cried with glad- 
ness when the first rift of light came 
through the dark ! 

Above all things else, the poems I se- 
lect must express buoyancy, exhilaration, 
hope. They must be luminous, and if they 
fail in that, they fail in all. 

I have had an interesting psychological 
experience with Christina Rossetti's poem, 
"Up-Hill''. It has been clamoring for a 
place among ^'My Immortals", and I must 
confess that it has been there and still re- 
mains there, but it is there only on suffer- 
ance ; I might say, on your good judgment. 
The poem has an undoubted charm, but it 
lacks the essential, the dominant note of 
the truly great poem. 
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BEYOND THE SUNSET 

I know only too well that tears have 
their place in all hearts, and in the Poet's 
heart possibly more than most, but I do 
know that the poet has ever led us to look 
with simple faith in God upon the events 
of life, seeing in all things the glory of one 
great plan for human destiny, in a 
straight-away stride to yet higher sum- 
mits. The poets have shown us that the 
light grows brighter as we climb; but in 
poems like "Up-Hill", we feel and are 
forced to acknowledge that the grave does 
get us after all! It is just this tomb-like 
mental attitude of depression that I shall 
not allow one moment of time in my soul. 

I know that the climb is up-hill, and 
it is up-hill all the way when it is not 
down-hill, no poet need tell me that ! What 
I do expect the poet to tell me is that there 
are many pleasant upland glades on the 
way, where one may rest and catch the 

zz 
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breath and drink in sunlight and see far 
vistas ahead — and far behind as well ; that 
here upon these heights new strength 
comes for the distant peak; were this not 
the function of the poet all verse would 
have been spoken in vain. 

Can you not feel the immensity and 
glory of life expanding your being when 
you read Shelley's ''Hymn to Apollo": 

'Then I arise and climbing Heaven's blue 
dome, 

I walk over the mountains and the waves — " 

My poems, whether they touch the hem 
of the garment of The Lady of Sorrows 
or kiss the lips of a laughing child, must 
have in their depths qualities that lift my 
spirit into the light and keep it there. 

There are certain poems which you 
will miss, that I know. Even now my 
choice must still be determined by those 
which come within my prescribed limit of 

12 
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length. 1 can see, however, very clearly 
that poems of greater length will gradual- 
ly be included, for just now I am having a 
fearful pull toward Shelley's "To a Sky 
Lark/' For absolute ecstacy of poetic fer- 
vour, nothing can touch those immortal 
lines. For the present, however, I shall 
adhere to my original plan of selection — 
the short poem. 

I do so worship the majestic form of the 
sonnet that the very word has an aura of 
holiness about it that brings it near to 
things eternal to my heart. Just from my 
own point of view, the sonnet is one of 
the most exalted forms of verse ever used 
to express emotion. It seems to be in its 
very limitations a symbol of greatness. 
Nothing trivial or small finds itself at home 
in the sonnet; in its stately fourteen lines, 
only the loftiest ideals can in the divine or- 
der of eternal fitness, find expression. 

13 
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There is a nobility in its rhythm which 
commands my spirit even more than the 
exalted form of blank verse. 

Of all the matchless sonnets with 
which Shakespeare enriched our treasury 
of verse, it is hard to make selection of 
my favorites, and yet if pressed to do so, 
I would select two. "True Love,'* which 
begins with the lines — 

"Let me not to the marriage of true minds — '* 

and my other choice would be — 

"When in disgrace with Fortune and men's 
eyes — " 

It is quite impossible for me to say that 
any one of Keats* sonnets is more per- 
fect than any other, for each is masterful. 
I shall learn at least two, and these shall 
be— 

"0, SoUtude! if I must with thee dweU— '' 

and the other is — 

"To one who has been long in city pent — '* 

14 
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In my treasures of sonnets, which I am 
only just beginning to gather together, i 
cannot omit Thomas Hood's sonnet on 
"Silence'' whose majesty is like the sound 
of many waters. I would include one 
sonnet of Mrs. Browning's, 

"If thou must love me — '* 

and from Matthew Arnold I admire great- 
ly the sonnet, "Shakespeare" and 

"One lesson, Nature, would I 
learn of thee." 

I hope not to be considered sacrilegious 
in saying that of all sonnets, those of 
Wordsworth reach to the greatest depth 
of my being. I could easily select six, 
none of which could be excelled by any 
poet. The one beginning with 

"The world is too much with us — " 

expresses with superb grandeur the strug- 
gle of the soul away from the groveling 
downward tendencies of life as the world 
would have us lead it. 

15 
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You will find in this list several exam- 
ples of the old French verse, which dates 
back in its form to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the most glittering peri- 
od of the Chansons des Trouvdres. These 
forms of verse have always made a most 
ardent appeal to me, and were I to include 
all those which bewitch my spirit there 
would be room for few others. The Villa- 
nelle. Rondeau, Triolet, and Rondel have 
a charm and grace that is simply enchant- ^* 

ing. They are to poetry what in music 
the Minuet is to the Symphony, the breath 
of joyous ecstacy, the rose-tinted dawn 
before the break of day. Austin Dobson, 
among other poets, has led the way in 
bringing us to an appreciation of the 
beauty of this highly polished form of 
metrical verse, and to him we owe some 
of the gems of modern verse in the style 
of the Troubadours. 

i6 
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I could not resist the desire to learn a 
famous ballade of Francjois Villon, al- 
though the Ballade, being of a heavier 
and longer form of verse, has not appeal- 
ed to me as deeply as the more graceful, 
lighter form. Yet the '* Ballade des Dames 
du Temps Jadis" is so wonderfully beau- 
tiful 1 must needs keep it ever in my cas- 
ket. FranQois Villon, of whom Robert 
Louis Stevenson in his "Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books*', gives an interesting 
account, was called "the prince of ballade 
makers." Let his life be as it was, a 
strange conglomeration of lawlessness 
and poetic fervour, he has left to the world 
a poem in his "Where are the snows of 
yester-year?^' of such supreme loveliness 
that misdeeds must be forgotten and for- 
given. He enriched the world by at least 
one immortal poem; for if, after four 
hundred years, a poem still has the power 

X7 
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to quicken one's soul, it may well claim 
a place among The Immortals. 

I have before me three translations of 
this poem. One by Dante Gabriel Rosset- 
ti, one by Andrew Lang and one by Justin 
Huntley McCarthy. Of the three, I prefer 
the version of McCarthy, purely from the 
fact that he has not attempted to translate 
too literally, but tried to give it a beauti- 
ful metrical rhythm, embodying the spirit 
which Villon infused into his original 
verse. The swing and sweep of balanced 
rhythm has always enchanted my musical 
ear; however, obtain all three versions of 
this great poem and select the one which 
appeals to you. There is no question as 
to the absolute correctness of tiie transla- 
tions which both Lang and Rossetti have 
made. 1 shall keep them both as a joy to 
my heart, but they do not read well aloud 
to my sensitive ear. 

i8 
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Even in McCarthy's translation 1 have 
adopted the refrain which both Lang and 
Rossetti use, for I cannot imagine the 
poem without those plaintive lines: 
"Where are the snows of yester-year?" 

1 have classified Leigh Hunt's poem, 
"Jenny Kissed Me," as a Rondeau, for 
it has been usually termed such; however, 
it can lay no claim to being a pure Ron- 
deau, as you will see after studying the 
form of its construction. It is, neverthe- 
less, a most enchanting bit of verse and 
will undoubtedly live for ages. 

There is a certain self-conscious grace 
and charm about these old forms of verse 
that is of ravishing beauty; and yet when 
one attempts to express poetic thought 
in this form, seemingly so simple, one is 
confronted by rigid, intricate and most 
difficult rules of lyrical composition. The 
poem must contain faultless rhythm, 

19 
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perfect elegance of form, clearness of 
thought, beauty of sound and exactness 
of metrical construction. 

To these old forms of verse we must 
turn with the same reverence as that with 
which the musician listens enraptured to 
the Minuets of Mozart and Beethoven, and 
the divinely ethereal melodies of Pal- 
estrina. 

These poems have dropped easily into 
my memory at odd moments when life 
brought a certain lull, or when 1 walked 
through the fields, or when twilight fell 
aslant my book and 1 could no longer see 
the printed page. 

I have taken them with me on trains, 
through crowded streets, in railway sta- 
tions when waiting for departure from 
the city to the place of pure delight, my 
home in the blessed country. 1 have 
memorized them, strange to say, when by 
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chance I would be afflicted by someone 
whose loquacity knew no bounds; when 
there was no power in the heavens above 
or the earth beneath that could stop the 
ori-pouring stream of words — words — 
then the poets came to my aid. They en- 
dowed me with a certain duality of con- 
sciousness which enabled me to look my 
tormentor sympathetically in the eye, at 
the same time giving me the freedom of 
my own thoughts. While the stream of 
talk flowed on, I memorized poems down 
in my real soul, where no unbidden guest 
may enter! 

My list is still growing and as I select 
my poems, choice becomes more and more 
difficult. The more my mind is fed b 
the Immortals, the higher my standard of 
verse mounts. Nor is it an easy matter to 
bridge the gulf between the poet of today 
and the poet approved by centuries past. 

21 
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What hope is there for our present civ- 
ilization, from the cult of all that is cheap, 
tawdry and morbid, if we fail to look 
backward and forward to the poets who 
from the beginning of time have been 
the source of divine inspiration ? 

Did not Homer in his hero, Ulysses, 
create a prophetic symbol like unto that 
of the medieval "Guard of the Ori- 
flamme'^ ? 

Do not Ulysses' words kindle the fires 
of heroic aspiration in our souls as surely 
today, if we but read them aright, as when 
in the Golden Age he called to his com- 
rades after the Siege of Troy to follow 
him upon seas of yet higher and more 
splendid adventure? 

"Come, oh, my friends ! 
It is not too late to seek a newer world. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles — 
Yet our purpose holds, 
TO SAIL BEYOND THE SUNSET!" 
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THE GOLDEN CORD 

CXXI. Psalm. "I will lift up mine eyee unto 
the hills." 



WITH THE IMMORTALS 

SonnetSi — 

The World is too much with us. 

W. Wordsworth 

True Loye; W. Shakespeare 

To one who has been long in city pent. 

J. Keats 
On his Blindness. J, Milton 

Silence. Thomas Hood 

Odes — 

On the Poets. J. Keats 

Triolets — 

Rose Leayes. Austin Dohson 

Under the Rose. Samuel Mintum Peck 

Villanelle— 

When I Saw you Last, Rose. Austin Dohson 

Rondeau — 

Jennie Kissed Me. Leigh Hunt 

Various Poems of Moderate Length — 

'To the Moon. P. B. Shellev 

Hymn to Apollo. P. B. Shelley 

To the Night. P. B. Shelley 

The Daffodils. W. Wordsworth 

A Noble Nature. B. Jonson 
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Various Poems (Continued) 

Crossing the Bar. Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

Up HUl. O. G, Bossetti 

My Luve's Like a Red, Red Rose. B, Bums 

Cupid Drowned. Leigh Hunt 

To a Water Fowl. W. C. Bryant 

My Garden. Thomas Edtoard Browne 

Love's Sadness. Francis William Bourdillon 

Requiem.- R. L, Stevenson 

Somewhere or Other. C. G, Rossetti 

A Vision. H, Vaughn 

Where Go the Boats. R. L. Stevenson 

Fairy Folk. W. Allingham 

A Ballad of Trees and the Master. 

Sidney Lanier 
The Recessional. R, Kipling 

L'Envoi. R, Kipling 

Mother O' Mine. R. Kipling 

Invictus. W. E. Henley 

The Idle Life. R, Bndges 

GLITTERING FRAGMENTS 

Hamlet — Vwt. Shakespeare 

Act II, Scene I, Polonius' Advice. 

Mid-Summer Night's Dream — Wm. Shakespeare 

Act II, Scene I. 

"I Know a Bank." 
*'Puck and the Fairy." 

The Merchant of Venice — Wm. Shakespeare 

Portia's Garden. Act V, Scene I. 

*'How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps." 
"The Moon Shines Bright." 
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As You Like It— Wm. Shakespeare 

The Forest of Arden. Act III, Scene II. 
"Now, my Co-mates." 
"Hang there my Verse." 

Tragedy of Valentinian — Beamumt and Fletoher 
"Care-charming Sleep." 

(These exquisite lines were considered by 
Leigh Hunt the most perfect and the most 
beautiful ever written on sleep.) 

Pippa Passes — Robert Browning 

"The Year's at the Spring." 

Rabbi Ben Ezra — Robert Broxoning 

"Grow old along with me." 

The Vision of Sir Launf al — j. r, Lowell 

"What is so rare as a day in June?" 

The Chambered Nautilus — o. W. Holmes 

"Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul." 

Leaves of Grass — W. WUtman 

"I celebrate myself." 

FRENCH POEMS 
Nouvelle Chanson Sur Un Vieil Air — 

Yictor Hugo 
Verdun — Emile Cammaerts 

Les Jacinthes — Emile Camm^ierts 
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TRANSLATIONS 

The Song Celestial — BJiagavad-CHta 

Translated from the Sanskrit Text by Edwin 
Arnold, M. A. 

''Fearlessness, singleness of soul, the will always 
to strive for wisdom." 

Odyssey — Translated from the Greek 

"Come, Oh, my Friends." 

Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis — 

Franqois ViUon 

Translated by Justin Huntley McCarthy. 



WAR POEMS 

In Flanders Fields. John McOrae 

I Have a Rendezvous with Death. Alan Seeger 

The Soldier. Rupert Brooks 



MORE MODERN POEMS 

Content. J. BurrougJis 

Trees. Joyce Kilmer 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod. E, Field 

Sea Fever. John Masefield 

Slumber Song. L, T. Le Douw 

Success. Berton Braky 

J En Napoll. T. Daly 

The Lady of the Lambs. AUoe MeyreUe 
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TWELVE OTHER SONNETS 



These sonnets appeal to me as among the 
greatest in our language. It is most diffi- 
cult to make choice, for I am obliged to omit 
some without which I cannot picture poetic 
dreams. 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain. 

Joshua Sylvester 

Lore's Farewell. Michael Drayton 

True Loye. Wm. Shakespeare 

When in disgrace. Wm. Shakespeare 

On his Blindness. J. Milton 

The world is too much with us. W. Wordsworth 

Milton! Thou should'st be liying at this hour. 

W. Wordsworth 

O Friend! I know not. W. Wordsworth 

Bright Star. J, Keats 

On First looking into Chapman's Homer. 

J. Keats 

Lost DajTS. D. G. Bossetti 

One lesson. Nature would I learn of thee. 

Matthew Arnold 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A suggested list of books of verse. 

Poetical Works. Wm. Shakespeare 

Oxford Book of English Verse. 

The Golden Treasury. Palgrave 

The Poems of John Keats. Edited by E, De SeUncourt 

Ballades and Rondeaus. Oleeson White 

The English Sonnet. T. W. H, Crosland 

Golden Numbers. Classified hy Kate Douglas Wiggins 

and 
Nora Archibald Smith 

Poetical Works. Wordstoorth 

Parnassus. Edited by R, W Emerson 

English Essays. J. H. Lobban 

Bhagayad-Gita. Translated by Edwin Arnold 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Austin Dobson 

Messines. Emile Cammaerts 

Poems. Victor Hugo 

A Vers De Soci^t^ Anthology. Carolyn Wells 

Songs of Men. Robert Frothingham 

Poems Every Child Should Know. Mary E, Burt 

Anthology of Mother Verse. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
High Tide. Arranged by Mrs. Waldo Richards 

A Treasury of War Poetry. Oeorgo Herbert Clarke 

Coloured Stars. Edward Potvys Matthews 

The Open Road. E, V. Lucas 

Collected Verse. R. Kipling 

Home Book of Verse. Stevenson 
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